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Products for the 
Mining Industry 


CRUSHING MACHINERY — Jaw (Blake, 
Dodge, etc.), Gyratory (Newhouse, McCully, 
Gates) and Single Roll Crushers; Crushing 
Rolls; Pulverators; Revolving and Vibrating 
Screens, Trommels and Perforated Metals; 
Log Washers, Scrubbers and Washing 
Screens; Grizzlies; Multi-roll Sizers; Pan 
and Bucket Elevators; Conveyors; Bin Gates; 
Feeders; Samplers, Sample Grinders; Labo- 
ratory Crushers; Friction Hoists; Dust Col- 
lectors; etc. 


CONCENTRATING EQUIPMENT — Jigs 
(Hancock, Woodbury, Harz); Ball Granu- 
lators; Rod, Ballpeb, Pebble and Tube Mills; 
Grinding Balls, Rods, Pebbles and ‘‘Con- 
cavex’’; Ball, Rod and Tube Mill Liners; 
Stamp Mills; Hydraulic and Mechanical 
Classifiers; Dryers; Conical and Cylindrical 
Tanks; Air Agitation Tanks; Automatic Pulp 
Distributors. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS — Electric Hoists; 
Liquid Controllers; Oil Pressure Systems; 
Sheaves; Skips and Cages. 


SMELTING and REFINING EQUIPMENT— 
Blast and Reverberatory Smelting Furnaces; 
Forehearths and Settlers; Slag Pots; Slag 
Cars; Matte and Slag Ladles; Retort Fur- 
naces for Gold and Silver; Roasting Furnaces 
and Coolers; Copper Converters; Circular 
and Straight Line Casting Machines; Skull 
Breakers. 


PUMPS — Centrifugal Pumping Units; 
Plunger Pumps; Mine Pumps. 


BLOWERS and COMPRESSORS — Centrif- 
ugal, Rotary and Reciprocating. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY — 
Bearings, Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers, Gears, 
' Couplings, Clutches, Manila Rope Drives, 
Speed Reducers, ‘‘Texrope’’ Multiple V-Belt 
drives, etc. 


TUNNEL SHOVELS (Hoar) — CEMENT 
MAKING MACHINERY — SAW MILL 
MACHINERY — TIMBER PRESERVING 
MACHINERY — COAL DISTILLATION 
MACHINERY — FORGING and PLATE 
WORK — PERFORATED METALS — 
WHEEL and TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS — 
TRACK-TYPE WAGONS — FARM and 
ROAD MACHINERY — GASOLINE ENGINE 
POWER UNITS. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT — Motors for 
all purposes; Generators and Generating 
Sets; Transformers; Synchronous Convert- 
ers; Mercury Arc Power Rectifiers; Motor- 
Generator Sets; Synchronous Condensers; 
Armorclad Switchgear; Switchboards and 
Control; Generator Voltage Regulators. 


POWER EQUIPMENT — Steam and Hy- 
draulic Turbines; Steam, Gas and Oil 
Engines; Condensers; Auxiliary Power Plant 
Equipment; Electric Power Units complete 
with any type of Prime Mover. 


General catalogs and special bulletins sent 
on request. 


Covering Every Branch of 
the Mining Industry in 
every part of the world 


LLIS-CHALMERS products cover machinery 

of both mining and metallurgical plants and 
power and electrical equipment to drive it. Hoists, 
pumps, and compressors; ore crushers and fine 
grinding equipment, including ball and rod mills; 
concentration, cyanidation, roasting, smelting and 
converting equipment—in all these fields the sim- 
plified and advanced design and the advantages of 
Allis-Chalmers experience assure successful results. 


No demand is too large or complex for the Allis- 
Chalmers organization, and no requirement too 
small to receive careful attention. 


A large percentage of the mining and metallur- 
gical equipment manufactured by Allis-Chalmers 
is shipped to mining fields in foreign countries. 
Not that the foreign buyer is more discriminating, 
but it is obviously true that a mine far removed 
from the source of its supply must be more exacting 
in its requirements. They must get the utmost in 
dependable service from every unit in their plant. 


It is this reputation for dependable economical 
equipment that is responsible for the world-wide 
demand for Allis-Chalmers machinery. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
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FIRST OF ALL 


Roebling Rope must pe Safe 


Safety comes first with Roebling, in 
making wire rope and in recommend- 
ing the grade and construction most 
suitable for each particular need. For 
it is the conviction of this company 
that safety is the primary requirement 
of practically every rope use. 


To insure Roebling Rope of unsur- 


passed dependability: — 


1. The wire is drawn from the world’s 
finest acid rope steel—custom-made by 
Roebling in small open-hearth furnaces. 


2. Then it is fabricated and tested in 
one of the country’s largest, most mod- 
ern wire rope plants—to the exactingly 


high standards which have prevailed 
at Roebling for over 90 years. 


3. And the finished rope is made 
available in a wide variety of types and 
designs, including Right, Left, Alter- 
nate, Lang, Preformed and Non-rotat- 
ing, in all degrees of rope and strand 
flexibility, so that each individual 
requirement may be exactly met. 


4. Lastly, recommendations are based 
on performance-proved facts. 


If it is Safe Service at Minimum Cost 
you want—tie up to Roebling. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., TRENTON, N.J. 


Wire + Wire Rope - Copper and Insulated Wires and Cables 
Welding Wire + Flat Wire + Wire Cloth and Wire Netting 


Branches in Principal Cities Export Dept.—New York, N.Y. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
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Showing how each 
Cordeau- Detonated 
hole is connected 
with other holes 
across the floor of 
the blast. 


LLiW 


cartridge is a 
primer 3 
cartridge 
when you 
detonate 
with Cordeau 


Explosives engineers agree that 
the explosion is strongest in the 
primer cartridge. 


With Cordeau-Bickford Detonat- 
ing Fuse you can secure this in- 
creased "work" from each car- 
tridge in the hole. A line of 
Cordeau, extending from the 
top to the bottom of the charge, 
insures the complete and simul- 
taneous detonation of each car- 
tridge. Thus each cartridge is, 
in effect, a primer cartridge when 
you detonate with Cordeau. 


Add to this the advantages of 
simplified loading, deep hole or = 3 
giant blasting, lower hazard, anc... 

better fragmentation, and you 
find plenty of justification for 
the general use of Cordeau- 


Bickford. 
CB-17.~ No detonating cap in * 
the hole. Merely 
string the first car- 
tridge onto the Cor- 
deau and lower to 
the bottom of the 


The 


ENSIGN - BICKFORD COMPANY 
SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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What is a Dollar? 


“Decline of the Dollar to a New Level”—this 
excerpt from many articles on financial affairs 
illustrates what to the writer seems to be a 
gross misconception of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of money. The dollar is the yard- 
stick of value in the United States. It has no 
legal status in any other country than the 
United States. That dollar value in the United 
States is fixed by the Government. It is every- 
where a legal tender for the payment of debts 
and therefore has a distinct purchasing power; 
because of these qualifications it may be made 
a storehouse for accumulations. These quali- 
fications exist without reference to the content. 
A gold dollar in itself is supposed to contain one 
dollar’s worth of gold but its peculiar power 
lies in the fact that it is declared by the Gov- 
ernment to be a dollar. The silver dollar has 
some intrinsic value but the same purchasing 
power because of governmental edict. A paper 
dollar supported by gold, silver, Government 
bonds, or based upon a Government promise, is 
a yardstick of measure. It does not increase or 
decrease in value in that country in which it 
originated. The pound sterling has its value in 
Great Britain. It will always satisfy a debt of 
one pound sterling, which is equal to $4.86 
where both countries are on the gold standard. 

The purchasing power of the pound sterling, 
as related to gold, shifts up and down but that 
is not because the value of the pound changes 
but because gold becomes scarce and commands 
a higher market price. The pound sterling 
buys the same amount of labor whether it will 
buy four dollars or five dollars worth of gold. 
As a means for the robbery of the wage earner 
no more effective device exists than depreciated 
currency. Wages are the most important ele- 
ment in the fixation of price levels. It is fre- 
quently stated that wages are the last to ad- 
vance and the last to fall in the procession of 
fluctuating price levels. This should be true 
because otherwise the accumulated high labor 
cost goods could find no market in competition 
with newly produced low labor cost goods, and 
would result in the bankruptcy of current pro- 
ductive agencies and the transfer to new en- 
terprises the whole of industry with each radi- 
cal depression of price levels. In Great Britain 


at this time much elation is manifest because, 
“Sterling pushed ahead aggressively to suc- 
cessive new highs for 1933 to an extreme top 
of $4.09, a gain of 44 cents on the day.” What 
does this mean? Why was the pound sterling 
supposedly depreciated? The United States 
and France accumulated more than their share 
of the world’s commodity gold, drawing largely 
upon the supplies of and leaving Great Britain 
without a sufficient gold basis to command pub- 
lic confidence and to sustain her currency issues 
as related to foreign trade. The effort to re- 
plenish their gold supply by purchases in world 
markets, where gold had become scarce, made 
it necessary to pay a higher price for gold. 
Gold was at a premium and commanded more 
than $20.67 per ounce in depreciated British 
money. If gold had doubled in commodity 
value it would have required two pounds sterl- 
ing to buy as much gold as one pound sterling 
would have bought on a gold standard basis. Is 
it not clear that commodities rise and fall in 
value and that the money of a solvent country 
always possesses the same purchasing power in 
that country? In other words, money is a 
measure of value and as a measuring rod re- 
mains stable. 

The writer has no patience with those who 
insist that the money of a solvent government 
changes in value. Within the confines of that 
government its money always possesses a cer- 
tain purchasing power and a certain debt pay- 
ing power. So much false reasoning is based 
upon this fundamental error as to make for 
utter confusion in most discussions of the sub- 
ject of money. Money, the yardstick of value, 
always remains stable in value in the country 
which created it. Commodities fluctuate in 
value by the law of supply and demand but as 
a measure of value, money remains the same. 
Wheat goes up and corn goes down upon the 
same market at the same time. There are 
people who say.that the value of the dollar in- 
creased as to corn and decreased as to wheat. 
As a matter of fact, the money of a solvent 
country is always a yardstick of value and 
without this theory there could be no business 
stability. 
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CODES OF FAIR COMPETITION 


ANY INDUSTRIES are hesitating in their pro- 
M grams with reference to the new National Industrial 

Recovery Act, H. R. 5755, Senator Wagner, New 
York. It is the feeling of some that it will be best to watch 
the course of the cotton textile and other “codes of fair 
competition” now presented to the administrative forces for 
the Act, the advisability of such procrastination is question- 
able. The Act contemplates four things: 


1. Fixing the hours of work. 

2. Fixing the minimum wage. 

3. Eliminating sales below cost with the governing 
thought that prices for the product must be sufficient 
to pay the wages granted for the shorter working 
hours. 

4. With the increased cost of domestic goods there 
MUST be protection against foreign goods displacing 
American workmen and defeating the purpose of the 
Act. 


The very emphasis which is placed upon the hours of work 
and the minimum wage dictates as axiomatic that industry 
may have prices which will pay the bill. “Codes of fair 
competition” may and should be very simple and brief. They 
should merely suffice to cover the four outstanding points of 
the Act as indicated above. Where protection against foreign 
imports displacing American labor is necessary and it IS 
necessary through a wide range of American industries the 
“code of fair competition” should specifically state that the 
code be inoperative until the protection against the import 
of foreign goods is definitely granted. 

While the hearing on the first code is consuming a lot of 
time in the establishment of a clear and clean-cut method of 
procedure, it is certain that a simple and rapid handling of 
further codes will be developed and that action and speed 
with accuracy and fairness will be the cardinal objective of 
the Administrator, General Hugh S. Johnson and his able 
staff. 


CHECKS AND MONEY 


of the country is done with check and therefore that 

we have enough money with which to do business, seem 
to lose sight of the fact that a check is only a convenient 
means for the transfer of money which is on deposit in the 
bank drawn upon. Legitimate business could be carried on 
without the use of checks if the debtor instead of sending 
a check to cover his remittance would go to his bank draw 
out the amount required and transfer it to his creditor. 

We must look to some other source for the abuse of credit 
which has been to a large degree responsible for our business 
depression. It is true that in flush times we are doing busi- 
ness on a fifty billion dollar basis with but ten billion of 
real money, and but five billions of gold. It is further true 
that no business man draws checks except against acknow]l- 
edged deposits to his credit. Where then does inflation 
develop? Ordinarily we have forty billion dollars in savings 
accounts; we have another forty billion in checking accounts. 
How can this be? Wherein lies the secret of this Midas 
transformation from ten billion in actual money to eighty 
billion dollars in bank credits? At the present time it is 
alleged that the bank system of our country is due for a 
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thorough overhauling; that it has failed to serve the ccun- 
try during a crisis and that, therefore, the whole system 
must be wrong. It would seem, however, that the system 
which has for the greater part of the time enabled our busi- 
ness to work on a fifty billion dollar basis with but five billion 
cash is surely an efficient organization and the fact that it 
has been over-loaded to an extent which has broken down 
confidence is one of the inevitable results of the abuse of 
credit which has been a source of profit to the banking 
institutions at the same time it was facilitating enormous 
business transactions through which our national wealth has 
been increased so rapidly. 


The Federal Government has fixed 40 percent of gold re- 
serves as essentiai to the banking of our currencies; our 
banks have sold credit without 40 percent limitation and at 
this point we must look for an enormous expansion of check 
uses and which when withdrawn brings calamity to business 
everywhere. 


Apparently some control should be established over the 
amount of credit which a bank is able to sell its customers, 
but in exercising that control the Government must also pro- 
vide more primary money because it is quite evident that 
there must be a larger amount of primary money in order 
to protect against dangerous withdrawal of credit. Such 
withdrawals always create. business depression and frequently 
bring panic. 


TARIFF AND NATIONAL RECOVERY 


HE increased costs of labor and supplies, which is 

among the main purposes of the Act, will necessarily 

increase production costs which must be followed by an 
increase in selling price if industry is to survive. This Act 
clearly provides that “where any article or articles are being 
imported into the United States under such conditions as to 
render ineffective or seriously to endanger the maintenance of 
any code or agreement under this title, the President may 
cause an immediate investigation * * * and shall direct that 
euch articles shall be permitted entry into the United States 
only upon such terms and conditions and subject to the pay- 
ment of such fees and to such limitations in the total quantity 
which may be imported (in the course of any specified period 
or periods) as he shall find it necessary to prescribe in order 
that the entry thereof shall not render or tend to render in- 
effective any code or agreement made under this title.” 


It will be vastly important to all producers that close 
watch shall be kept upon importations which the present tariff 
law can not exclude and which, because of the high price 
levels made necessary by higher costs, will make still more 
attractive to foreign importers the markets of the United 
States. It will be necessary if these various productive in- 
dustries are to be successfully carried out that importations 
of goods produced with cheap labor, the cost of which has 
been greatly decreased by depreciated foreign currencies, shall 
not destroy our home market. President Roosevelt has stated 
that “peasants who live at Jower levels than our farmers, 
workers who are sweated to reduce cost, ought not to deter- 
mine prices for American-made goods.” 


It will be necessary as our price levels shall advance to 
still more actively fight for the protection of our home 
market under the general head of tariffs. Whether this pro- 
tection is secured through a tariff, through an embargo or 
through an import fee, it will be necessary for continuance of 
alert activity if these industries are to be perpetuated. 
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Gold 


OLD AND SILVER are still the bone 

of contention in the London Eco- 
nomic Conference. The Pittman plan is 
receiving consideration and in the Silver 
committee press reports indicate that a 
distinct advance toward American 
policies of freer use of that metal as 
money is apparent. In a statement to 
the Secretary of the Treasury Woodin, 
J. F. Callbreath, secretary of The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, pointed out the sit- 
uation as relating to gold, saying, in 
part: 


“Will you permit me, on behalf 
of the Gold Mining Industry, to 
present an appeal for the relaxa- 
tion of the embargo order on gold 
exports as it relates to newly pro- 
duced gold? 

“First—May I say that the 
necessity for the embargo presents 
complete proof of the importance 
of maintaining our gold supply? 

“Second—If countries outside of 
America had an ample supply of 
gold, our own supply would pro- 
tect itself without the need of an 
embargo. 

“Third—This proof is accentu- 
ated by the present action of the 
government in requiring individ- 
ual holders of gold to turn same 
into the Treasury, notwithstand- 
ing the belief of many of these in- 
dividuals that a _ constitutional 
right is being violated by such 
order. 

“The importance of protecting 
our gold reserves is fully recog- 
nized and therefore any increase 
in the world’s supply of gold is to 
be highly desired. It is also vastly 
important that no step shall be 
taken which will reduce employ- 
ment. You will readily recognize 
that the selling price of an output 
of an industry must control the 
cost of that industry and if the 
market price is below the cost of 
operation, the industry must close 
down its operations. 

“In the year 1915, when the 
commodity price index of this 
country had averaged 68 for the 
previous 5-year period, the pro- 
duction of gold in the United 
States amounted to $101,035,700. 
During the five years, from 1915 
to 1919, the commodity price in- 
dex had risen to 139 and the pro- 
duction of gold dropped from 
$101,000,000 in 1915 to $51,186,900 
in 1920. Production costs in- 
creased until the production of 
gold in the United States in 1929 
decreased to $45,657,400. 

“As further proof of this ten- 
dency, the 1909 census showed an 
employment of 32,512 men; the 
1919 census showed a decrease to 
16,816 men; in 1929 the census 
showed that this number was re- 
duced to 8,521. The average price 
level for the 5-year period ending 
1920 was 95 as compared with the 
— price level 1911-1915 at 


“This statement shows conclu- 
sively that with a fixed market 
price $20.67 and with the antici- 
pated wage level and operating 
cost increases, the gold industry 
will be practically driven out of 
existence, 

“The gold industry of the 
United States has never asked any 
governmental aid. This is, per- 
haps, the only important gold-pro- 
ducing country which has not had 
either direct or indirect govern- 
mental assistance. The fairness 
of allowing our domestic gold- 
producing industry to benefit by 
the world market must be ad- 
mitted. This is particularly true 
as it relates to gold which other- 
wise will not be produced. 


“It is evident from the above 
statements that our gold producers 
will necessarily decrease opera- 
tions unless the rising costs can be 
overcome by securing a higher 
price elsewhere and that the em- 
bargo will prevent the production 
of gold and therefore serve no 
purpose other than to create un- 
employment in the gold mining 
industry. There are but few gold 
mines in the United States which 
can continue operations at present 
price levels and all new develop- 
ments will be discouraged by the 
higher price levels which we all 
hope for and believe to be neces- 
sary to revive the industries of 
the nation and provide adequate 
employment. 


“We urge upon you as a matter 
of grave importance the issuance 
of special export licenses for newly 
produced gold from our domestic 
mines during the current period, 
in order that every stimulus may 
be given to increase employment 
in our own country and to add 
to the gold supply of the world.” 
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Copper 


OPPER PRODUCERS have been 

giving concentrated and serious at- 
tention to the development of a Code of 
Fair Competition, under which to func- 
tion under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. No code has as yet been 
arrived at, but considerable progress is 
reported, according to press reports. 


“Producers are enthusiastic over 
the excellent releases they have 
received on refined copper thus far 
in June, and some of them have 
estimated that shipments in June 
may show as much as 50 percent 
increase over the total for April— 
two months ago. The movement 
in consumption during the past 
three weeks has been compara- 
tively heavy, and it is expected 
that domestic refined stocks at the 
end of June will show the largest 
decrease of any month since busi- 
ness began to improve. 

“The improvement in consump- 
tion is not confined to the United 
States alone, as statistics just 
published by the American Bureau 
of Statistics covering the con- 
sumption of copper in foreign 
countries show recent gains in 
nearly every major foreign mar- 
ket. Exclusive of the United 
Statés and Canada, world con- 
sumption in the past three months 
has averaged about 68,000 short 
tons monthly, as against an aver- 
age monthly consumption in 1932 
of about 60,000 short tons. 

“The effect of the domestic duty 
on copper is reflected in the small 
imports of refined copper for the 
five months’ period of January to 
May amounting to 3,581 tons, as 
against imports in the same period 
of 1932 of 70,084 tons. Exports of 
refined copper from the United 
States for the period of January to 
May inclusive this year totaled 
45,581 tons, as against 57,559 tons 
during the same months a year 
ago.” 


HE OUTPUT of byproduct sulphuric 
acid at copper and zinc plants in 
1932, in terms of 60° acid, amounted to 
600,334 short tons, of which 258,994 tons 
were produced at copper plants and 341,- 
340 tons at zine plants. At zinc plants, 
65,510 tons of sulphur were used to sup- 
plement the gases derived from the roast- 
ing of zine blende, and 244,644 tons of 
sulphuric acid were produced therefrom. 
No sulphur was used at copper plants. 
In 1931, 862,729 tons of byproduct sul- 
phuric acid were produced. Of this 
amount, 436,111 tons were recovered at 
copper plants and 426,618 tons at zinc 
plants. Sulphur amounting to 100,956 
tons were used at zinc plants for the re- 
covery of 381,216 tons of sulphuric acid. 
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NUMBER of new and highly im- 

portant developments in the field 
of copper and copper alloys are revealed 
in the exhibit of the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association in the Mineral Indus- 
tries Pavilion of the General Exhibits 
Group at A Century of Progress Inter- 
national Exposition. 

The central figure of the exhibit is a 
small house of wood construction on 
which there is every possible form of 
copper roof. One section is made of 
plain copper. Another is lead-coated 
copper, showing the appearance of the 
heavier metal may be attained in sheet 
metal construction. Another section 
shows copper on which the much-sought 
green patina has been produced arti- 
ficially. Still’another is constructed of 
Crystal-cote. The interior of the house 
is finished with the thin copper sheet at- 
tached to composition wall-board, giving 
an unusual decorative effect. The screens 
at the windows are bronze, as is the 
hardware and lighting fixtures. The fur- 
niture is bronze, upholstered. 


The Copper & Brass Research Asso- 
ciation limited its exhibit to the products 
of its member companies, comprising the 
important copper mining, and copper, 
brass and bronze fabricating companies 
of the country. 


IT WAS JUST AFTER MIDNIGHT—1! 


Silver 


REDERICK Y. ROBERTSON, vice 

president, United States Smelting, Re- 
fining & Mining Company, recently pre- 
sented an important paper on silver, to 
the A. I. M. & M. E. In part he said: 


“The advocates of the rehabili- 
tation of silver are by no means 
all bimetallists; but I think they 
do desire the rehabilitation of sil- 
ver in some manner, so that a 
joint use in some proportion of 
silver to gold be adopted and 
agreed upon by practically all of 
the western nations as well as 
those of the Orient; some plan 
that will afford a metallic base 
sufficient to stabilize the issue of 
world currency notes against this 
metallic base. 


“The credit of a nation is like 
that of an individual. As long 
as it can pay in either gold or 
silver, or both, the debtor cares 
little whether he is paid in coin; 
but when, as in the last great 
World War, not one, but many na- 
tions were approaching bank- 
ruptcy, there are only two metals 
that other nations will accept in 
payment of their debts; namely, 
gold and silver. 

“The amount of gold and silver 
used as the basis of coinage b 
the various nations is always fixed 
by law; that is, so many fine 
grains of gold or silver to the dol- 
lar, pound, franc, mark; and I can 
see no reason why the western na- 
tions and the Orient can not come 
to an understanding, or agreement, 
whereby the amount of gold and 
silver is placed at a fixed value 
and the currency of the world 
stabilized. 

“I am strongly against a man- 
aged currency, that places in the 
hands of bankers and financiers of 
certain nations, the power to fix 
or vary the exchange rates of the 
world; or possibly even to regulate 
the supply of currency to various 
nations. The authority or power 
to fix or regulate these rates 
would, of necessity, give the au- 
thority or power to raise or lower, 
at will, such rates of exchanage or 
amount of currency in circulation. 
Theoretically, it is fine to have a 
few wise men of finance regulate 
the financial affairs of the world; 
but to my mind it is a dangerous 
power. 

“The elimination of the cheaper 
metals, leaves silver and gold as 
the only suitable materials for 
forming the principal currencies of 
the world. Of late years, there 
has been a decided movement to- 
ward the adoption of gold as the 
sole monetary standard; silver be- 
ing regarded as suitable only for 
subsidiary coinage. The posses- 
sion by both these metals: of all 
the qualities needed in money is 
forcibly put by Cantillon, a 
Frenchman of Irish extraction of 
the Eighteenth Century and re- 
garded by some as the true 
founder of political economy, when 
he says that: ‘Gold and silver 
alone, are of small volume; of 
equal goodness; easy of transport; 
divisible without loss; easily 
guarded; beautiful and brilliant, 
and durable almost to eternity.’ 
This view has been pushed to an 
extreme form in the proposition of 
Turgot, the French statesman, 
financier, and political economist 
of the Eighteenth Century: ‘that 
they (silver and gold) became uni- 
versal money by the nature and 
force of things, independently of 
all convention and law’; from 
which the deduction has_ been 
drawn that to proscribe silver by 
law from being used as money, as 
a violation of the nature of 
things.” 


Iron 


ONSUMPTION of Lake Superior 
iron ore by blast furnaces jumped 
sharply in May to 1,265,623 tons, com- 
pared with 771,972 in April and 918,321 
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in May, 1932. This is the highest 
monthly consumption since November, 
1931, when 1,311,212 tons were con- 
sumed. May was the first month that 
has shown increase over the like 
month of the previous year since Octo- 
ber, 1929. 

Stocks of ore on hand at furnaces and 
Lake Erie docks on June 1 amounted to 
28,314,417 tons, against 28,847,977 on 
May 1 and 32,639,957 on June 1, 1932. 
Total was smaller than at the beginning 
of any month since June 1, 1981. 


The number of furnaces in blast was 
increased by 13 in May to a total of 55, 
the highest in 13 months. Total furnaces 
represented decreased to 118 during the 
month, due to the dismantling of two 
furnaces by the Marting Iron & Steel 
Company. 


% 
TAXATION 


TOTAL of 2,900 men are working 

eight-hour shifts at the Corrigan- 
McKinney Steel Company, Donald B. 
Gillies, president, said. Three months 
ago there were 900. 

Eleven of the company’s 14 open 
hearths are running. Three of the four 
blast furnaces are in operation. ‘The 
present total is the greatest number of 
men our company ever has employed,” 
said Mr. Gillies. ‘We are sure business 
is better. 

“All our old employes are back at 
work. In addition, 700 new ones are 
working. Our welfare department which 
looked after our employes in the lean 
days when there was no work, now has 
only three people on its list.” 


Lead—Zinc 


EAD AND ZINC industries, in com- 

mon with all other basic industries, 
have devoted most of their time during 
the past month to the development of 
Codes of Fair Competition to be pre- 
sented under the Industrial Recovery 
Act. The American Zinc Institute and 
Lead Industries, Inc., each have held 
group meetings, and it is understood that 
substantial progress is being made. 
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ALES of all lead pigments and of 

all zinc pigments and salts reg- 
istered large decreases in 1932, the de- 
clines ranging from 9 percent for 
litharge to 30 percent and more for white 
lead (dry and in oil), basic lead sulphate 
and zine chloride. All pigments and 
salts, with the exception of leaded zinc 
oxide and zinc chloride, decreased in 
1931, following substantial declines in 
all pigments and salts in 1930. 


Decreases in lead pigments in com- 
parison with 1931 were as follows: Dry 
white lead, 35 percent, and white lead in 
oil, 30 percent; basic lead sulphate, 35 
percent; red lead, 27 percent; orange 
mineral, 25 percent; and litharge, 9 per- 
cent. 


Declines in zinc pigments in compar- 
ison with 1931 were as follows: Zinc 
chloride, 33 percent; zine oxide, 25 per- 
cent; leaded zine oxide, 23 percent; litho- 
pone, 20 percent; and zinc sulphate, 20 
percent. 


The lithopone producers report an an- 
nual production capacity of 222,000 tons. 

Imports of all lead pigments, except 
red lead, showed decreases in 1932. Ex- 
ports of white lead were 1,681 tons in 
1932, compared with 5,008 tons in 1931, 
and exports of red lead and litharge were 
1,986 tons, compared with 3,087 tons in 
the preceding year. 


Imports of zine oxide were 2,672 tons 
compared with ‘1,457 tons in 1931; im- 
ports of lithopone dropped from 5,674 
tons in 1931 to 4,724 tons in 1932. Over 
the same period, imports of zine sulphide 
declined from 67 tons to 33 tons, zinc 
chloride from 278 tons to 251 tons, and 
imports of zinc sulphate from 208 tons to 
tons. 

Exports of zine oxide decreased 
sharply in 1932, from 5,131 tons in 1931 
to 1,261 tons, and those of lithopone de- 
creased from 3,821 tons to 3,212 tons. 


Bituminous 


HE COAL DIVISION of the Bureau 

of Mines, C. P. White, director, has 
just released the following information 
prepared by H. O. Rogers and F. G. 
Tryon: 

“Again in May the outstanding 
feature was the vigorous revival 
of business. In practically all 
branches of industry in all parts 
of the country substantial im- 
provements was recorded. 

“Orders reflecting the improve- 
ment in the business situation, 
which first began to filter through 
to the mines the latter part of 
April, continued to be a conspicu- 
ous feature of the soft coal market 
in May. During the month the 
margin between the low level of a 
year ago and the current rate of 
production was progressively 
widened. Beginning at 7.5 per- 
cent above the corresponding week 
of last year, production rose stead- 
ily and in the closing days of May 
was running 35 percent ahead of 
the 1932 rate. For the month as 
a whole the total production of 
bituminous coal amounted to 22,- 
488,000 tons, an increase of 15.2 


percent over April and an increase 
of 22.3 percent over May, 1932. 
On a daily basis the production in 
May averaged 852,000 tons per 
working day, compared with 790,- 
000 tons in April and with 727,000 
tons in the corresponding month of 
last year. 

“The May tonnage brings the 
production of bituminous coal for 
the year to date to within 5.5 per- 
cent of the 1932 level, the total 
for the five months being 119,890,- 
000 tons, as against 126,839,000 
tons for the same period of last 
year. 

“With practically all lines of 
business showing decided improve- 
ment in May, a corresponding in- 
crease is shown in industrial con- 
sumption of bituminous coal. 
From 17,073,000 tons in April the 
quantity of soft coal consumed by 
industry advanced to 18,014,000 
tons in May, a gain of 5.5 percent. 
Except for consumption at beehive 
coke ovens, which remained ap- 
proximately the same as in the 
previous month, all important con- 
suming groups contributed to the 
increase. 

“In spite of the increase the pro- 
duction, employment at the repre- 
sentative bituminous coal mines 
canvassed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in May was slightly less 
than in the previous month. From 
63.7 in April the index of employ- 
ment in soft coal mining declined 
to 61.2 in May, a decrease of 3.8 
percent. On the other hand, earn- 
ings of the soft coal miners in 
May increased 1.4 percent, indicat- 
ing that while fewer men were 
employed those remaining on the 
pay rolls profited by steadier work- 
ing time or by increases in wage 
rates. 

“Business in the lake dock ter- 
ritory was fairly well maintained 
in May. Deliveries of bituminous 
coal during the month—668,461 
tons—were within 5 percent of the 
previous month’s tonnage and were 
6 percent higher than in May, 
1932. Anthracite deliveries in 
May amounted to 28,938 tons, as 
compared with 17,379 tons in April 
and with 18,616 tons in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 

“Soft coal receipts rose to 1,269,- 
574 tons in May. This is more 
than double the amount received 
in the same month of last year. 
Anthracite receipts, on the other 
hand, continued to lag and for the 
month under review amounted to 
17,035 tons, as against 21,019 tons 
in May, 1932. Aggregate bitumi- 
nous receipts for the current sea- 
son to date amount to 1,504,404 
tons, as compared with 777,215 
tons for the corresponding period 
of 1932. Total hard coal receipts 
for the season are 35 percent less 
than a year ago. 

“On June 1 stocks of bitumi- 
nous coal in the hands of the lake 
dock operators totaled 3,770,429 
tons. This is an increase of 19 
percent over the tonnage on hand 
at the beginning of the previous 
month but is 13 percent less than 
on June 1, 1932. Anthracite stocks 
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on the lake docks on June 1 
amounted to 273,969 tons, a de- 
crease of 4 percent in comparison 
with a month ago and 47 percent 
less than on the same date of last 
year.” 


T A MEETING of stockholders of 

Northern Coals, Ine., directors 
were elected, following which William 
Emery, Jr., president of Cambridge Col- 
lieries Company, of Cleveland, was 
elected president. The corporation was 
recently formed to serve as a central 
marketing agency for coals mined in 
Ohio and West Virginia Panhandle ex- 
cept the Hocking district. Mine opera- 
tors with total production of more than 
75 percent of the output from these fields 
are stockholders in the company with 
interests proportionate to their average 
tonnage of production. 

Committees have been appointed by 
directors to work out final details con- 
cerning classification of coals, prices and 
their relation to wage scales, and reports 
on conditions in competing fields. Actual 
operation of the company will begin 
within a week, with general offices in 
Cleveland. 

Other officers of the company aside 
from Mr. Emery are: R. L. Ireland, Jr., 
vice president of Hanna Coal Company, 
vice president; E. S. Willard, general 
manager of United States Coal Company, 
secretary and treasurer, and D. F. Hurd, 
assistant secretary. A general manager 
will be named later. 


N CONNECTION with the develop- 

ment of its mining properties at 
Highcoal, W. Va., the Anchor Coal Com- 
pany is installing a 1,600-ft. automatic 
aerial tramway designed by the Inter- 
state Equipment Corporation. Capacity 
100 tons per hour. The work is to be 
completed about August 1. 


OUNGSTOWN Sheet & Tube Com- 

pany today announced a wage in- 
crease of 12 percent for more than 500 
employes of the Buckeye Coal Company, 
a subsidiary. This increase takes effect 
immediately at Sheet & Tube Company’s 
mine at Nemacolin, Pa. The wage in- 
crease at Sheet & Tube Company’s min- 
ing properties accompanies a 12 percent 
advance at the Mather, Pa., mine of 
Pickands, Mather Company, representing 
the largest stockholder group in Sheet & 
Tube. Over 700 employes are being 
given wage increases at the Mather 
mine. 

Republic Steel Corporation has in- 
creased wages of 500 employes at its 
three coal mines in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania from 10 to 12 percent. Tonnage 
workers chiefly are affected by the in- 
crease, 


IFTY-TWO EMPLOYES of the City 

Coal Mines, of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
have recently been covered with life in- 
surance in amounts ranging from $500 
to $1,000 each, according to rank, through 
the adoption of a group policy by that 
organization. The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America issued the policy, 
which involves a total of $51,500. 

The protection is of the contributory 
type, the employes themselves paying a 
part of the premium expense and the 
employing company assuming the re- 
mainder of the expense. 
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RDINARILY peace, in a measure, 
descends upon Washington with 
the adjournment of Congress, 


but the adjournment of the last Con- 
gress, instead of peace, brought a de- 


luge of activity. Its record wiil go down 
in history as the most remarkable ses- 
sion on record. It authorized the largest 
peace-time expenditures in the history of 
the country; its debates were marked by 
accord instead of the familiar dissention, 
with the result of remarkable achieve- 
ment in legislation. While actual ap- 
propriations do not set a record, these 
combined with special appropriations 
outclass any former Congress. There 
was the $2,000,000,000 home loan mort- 
gage and refinancing plan; the farm 
mortgage measure authorizing a similar 
sum; the $3,300,000,000 public works 
program; the independent offices bill car- 
ried an appropriation of $631,802,546; a 
fund of $100,000,000 was appropriated 
for the relief of agriculture; the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was di- 
rected to make available $500,000,000 for 
state unemployment relief and a special 
fund of $120,000,000 was set up in the 
Farm Credit Administration for loans to 
farmers. In all, appropriations reached 
the stupendous sum of four billions, five 
hundred millions. 


All of this indicates at least one thing: 
The Seventy-third Congress dealt in 
colossal figures, somewhat difficult for 
the every-day man to visualize. This 
Congress considered 8,577 bills and reso- 
lutions. Of these, only 77 passed, of 
which 44 were Senate bills and 33 House 
bills. 


Outstanding from the point of view of 
the mining industry were the bills cre- 
ating the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, with its attendant organization, 
taxation and tariff problems; the bills 
for Government economy, which took 
away appropriations from the Bureau of 
Mines, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and the Geological Sur- 
vey; the securities bill; and the annual 
mine assessment measure. 


HIEF interest at the present time 
centers on the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (H. R. 5755, Senator Wag- 
ner, New York). The organization for 
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the administration of the Act had been 
in process of development for a consid- 
erable length of time previous to the 
enactment. General Hugh S. Johnson 
had been selected as the ultimate ap- 
pointee as Administrator and had been 
combing over the best men in the coun- 
try for the fulfillment of the arduous 
task ahead. Upon the signing of the 
Act by the President on June 16, Gen- 
eral Johnson’s appointment was an- 
nounced as official and the work carried 
on in the selection of the industrial and 
labor members of the Advisory Board, 
as well as the members of the Board who 
will represent the public interest. Ten 
of the basic industries had been very 
active in the development of the codes of 
fair competition contemplated by the Act 
and the code submitted by the cotton tex- 
tile industry was selected for the first 
hearing which began on Tuesday, June 
27, in the auditorium of the Department 
of Commerce Building, Washington, D. 
C. The conduct of this first and very 
crucial hearing upon the procedure of 
which so much will depend, can best be 
pictured by quoting from the remarks of 
General Hugh S. Johnson, administrator, 
at the opening: 


“We have presented here from 
a great industry its suggested 
method whereby labor and owners 
have joined hands to pull us out 
of the depression to the extent 
which they can do so in their own 
industry. 


“The functioning of the Gov- 
ernment is to see that agreements 
attain the end for which they are 
designed and that the agreements 
do no injustice to anyone. It is 
necessary if we have cohesion in 
the whole effort, that all codes 
should be harmonious. 


“The Consumers Board sits in 
the center of the stage to see that 
nothing is done that will injure 
the public. On my left is the 
Labor Board. 


“On my right are the industry 
advisors. This tribunal was set 
up to see that everyone’s interests 
were protected.” 
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LEGISLATION 


General Counsel for the Administra- 
tion, Donald Richberg, then made a state- 
ment, saying in part: 


“The law lays down no require- 
ments for any public hearings 
upon codes of fair competition 
submitted by trades, industrial 
associations or groups, therefore 
there are no statutory limitations 
or controls upon procedure. It 
should be clearly understood that 
no representative of a private in- 
terest, favoring or opposing a 
code, has any legal right to con- 
trol or direct the presentation of 
evidence or the procedure in a 
public hearing which will be sub- 
ject to the sole control of the 
Deputv Administrator in charge, 
acting in conformity with any gen- 
eral regulations or specific instruc- 
tions of the Administrator. 

“It is, however, the purpose of 
the Deputy Administrator to give 
all persons interested an adequate 
opportunity for the presentation 
of evidence in support of a code, or 
any objections to proposed code 
provisions or any suggested modi- 
fications thereof, or additions 
thereto.” 


The hearing then proceeded with the 
presentation by those representing the 
industry and was entirely in the nature 
of an administration inquiry, it being 
distinctly understood that legal points or 
questions of legality were not to be 
brought into the procedure in the con- 
duct of the hearings. All activities of 
the staff for the Administration of the 
Act are at the present time centered on 
the conduct of this first and critically 
important hearing as so much depends 
on a clear-cut and definitely fixed line of 
procedure under which the administra- 
tion of the Act may move forward to 
ultimate success. 


HE INDUSTRIAL Recovery Act 

provides for new taxes to raise about 
$227,000,000 of revenue. These include 
an increase of one-half cent a gallon in 
the tax on gasoline, a capital stock tax, 
a tax on dividends, and changes in ad- 
ministrative provisions of the revenue 
laws which are estimated to increase the 
yield. 

The tax on electricity was amended to 
make it apply to the producing companies 
rather than to consumers of current. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue ex- 
plains the tax provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act as follows: 
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Corporate Dividends: 


Imposes upon the receipt of dividends 
(required to be included in the gross in- 
come of the recipient under the provi- 
sions of the Revenue Act of 1932) by any 
person other than a domestic corporation, 
an excise tax of 5 percent to be deducted 
and withheld by the payor corporation. 
Tax not applicable to dividends declared 
before the date of enactment, June 16, 
1933. 


Excess Profits: 


Imposes upon the net income of every 
corporation an excess-profits tax equiva- 
lent to 5 percent of such portion of its 
net income for each income-tax taxable 
year ending after June 30, 1933, as is 
in excess of 12% percent of the adjusted 
declared value of its capital stock (or 
in the case of a foreign corporation the 
adjusted declared value of capital em- 
ployed in the transactions of its business 
in the United States). This tax is not 
applicable to exempt corporations enu- 
merated in section 103 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932 or to any insurance com- 
pany subject to the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 201 or 204 of such Act. 


Consolidated Returns: 


Imposes income tax of 14% percent 
for the years 1934 and 1935 upon cor- 
porations which file consolidated returns 
for such years. Such increased rate does 
not apply for the taxable years 1932 and 
1933 and the rate of tax in the case of 
corporations filing consolidated returns 
for such years remains at 14% percent. 


Unreasonable Surplus: 


Amends Revenue Act of 1932 which 
taxes accumulation of earnings to avoid 
surtaxes so that that section will also 
tax accumulations of earnings to avoid 
payment of the excise tax on dividends. 


Net Loss Carry Over: 


Removes the privilege granted under 
the Revenue Act of 1932 to a taxpayer 
of carrying over and deducting from his 
net income for the taxable year, a net 
loss for the preceding taxable year. 

Repeals provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 which permitted a taxpayer to 
carry over losses from the sale or ex- 
change of stocks and bonds which are 
not capital assets (capital assets as de- 
fined in section 101 being in general as- 
sets held for more than two years) and 
apply such losses against gains from 
similar transactions in the succeeding 
taxable year. 


Private Bank Losses: 


Removes the exemption allowed to pri- 
vate banks from the stockloss limitation 
provided under the Revenue Act of 1932. 
Under this limitation, losses from the 
sale or exchange of stocks or bonds 
which are not capital assets (as defined 
in section 101) can be applied only 
against gains from similar transactions, 
and can not be used to reduce income 
from other sources. 


Partnership Losses: 


Under the Revenue Act of 1932 the 
individual members of a partnership are 
entitled to reduce their individual net 
income by their distributive shares of a 
net loss incurred by the partnership. 


HE MAJOR ENACTMENTS of the 
first session of the Seventy-third 
Congress are set forth below: 


Extension of emergency power to 
President over banking. 

Five hundred million dollar economy, 
including reductions for veterans. 

Legalization and taxation of 3.2 per- 
cent beer. 

Establishment of reforestation pro- 
gram to aid unemployed. 

Creation of a Federal Employment 
Service in cooperation with states. 

Provision for $500,000,000 advances to 
states for direct relief. 

Liberalization of medicinal liquor pre- 
scriptions. 

Agricultural adjustment, including 
farm mortgage refinancing, and infla- 
tionary powers to President. 

Muscle Shoals, and creation of Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Regulation of securities, placing lia- 
bility on seller. 

Authorization of R. F. C. to purchase 
insurance company stocks. 

Repeal of clause requiring payment 
of contracts in gold. 

Relief to small home owners through 
$2,000,000,000 loan fund. 

Creation of a Federal Coordinator to 
assist railroad reorganization. 

Amalgamation of farm credit agencies 
under one administration. 

National Industry Recovery and Pub- 
lic Works programs with levy of addi- 
tional taxes to finance bond issue. 

Extension of gasoline tax, transfer of 
power tax from consumer to producer, 
and authorization to President to modify 
postal rates. 

Banking Reform measure, including 
insurance of deposits. 

Appropriations for Independent Of- 
fices, including Veterans’ Administration. 

Fourth Deficiency Appropriation meas- 
ure of $3,612,000,000. 


The new Act denies this deduction to 
the extent that the net loss is attri- 
butable to a loss from the sale or ex- 
change of stocks and bonds which are not 
capital assets (as defined in section 101). 


Interest on Tax: 


Provides that no interest shall be as- 
sessed or collected for any period prior 
to September 15, 1933, upon such portion 
of any amount determined as a deficiency 
in income taxes as is attributable solely 
to the amendments made to the Revenue 
Act of 1932 by section 218 of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 


Time to File Returns: 


Provides that in cases where the ef- 
fect of section 218 of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act is to require for 
a taxable year ending prior to June 30, 
1933, the making of an income-tax return 
not otherwise required by law, the time 
for making the return and paying the 
tax shall be the same as if the return 
was for a fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933. 


Publicity: 


Income tax returns are to be open to 
public examination and inspection to 
such extent as shall be authorized in 
rules and regulations promulgated by 
the President. 
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Provides as to Expiration Dates of In- 
creased Taxes as follows: 


“(a) The President shall proclaim the 
date of— 


“(1) the close of the first fiscal 
year ending June 30 of any year 
after year 1933, during which 
total receipts of the United States 
(excluding public-debt receipts) 
exceed its total expenditures (ex- 
cluding public-debt expenditures 
other than those’ chargeable 
against such receipts), or 

“(2) the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitu- 
ton, whichever is the earlier. 


“(c) The tax on dividends imposed by 
section 213 shall not apply to any divi- 
dends declared on or after the first day 
of the calendar year following the date 
so proclaimed. 

“(e) The excess-profits tax imposed by 
section 216 shall not apply to any tax- 
payer in respect of any taxable year 
after its taxable year during which the 
date so proclaimed occurs.” 

The President is empowered to raise 
tariffs and to declare embargoes on im- 
ports when operation of the price-raising 
features of the industrial recovery and 
infiation legislation are jeopardized by 
foreign goods. 


F POINTED INTEREST to the 

mining industry is the work of the 
Sub-Committee of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate which 
will be carried on through the summer 
and fall in the investigation of our pres- 
ent methods of developing revenue 
through taxation. There is keen interest 
as the mining industry has much at stake 
in the Knowledge and fairness which this 
committee will display in considering the 
problems affecting mining. It has ever 
been difficult to bring a full appreciation 
of the problems of the wasting indus- 
tries before those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the development of the 
revenue laws. 


N THE REORGANIZATION of the 

Federal Bureaus, the quarters of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines are being changed 
from the Department of Commerce 
Building to the Building of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It is planned that 
the Bureau of Mines will again become 
a part of the Department of the Interior 
structure. A heavy cut in the appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Mines will re- 
sult in a material reduction in the per- 
sonnel and will affect seriously the sta- 
tistical and other work for the industry 
which that bureau has been so efficiently 
performing in recent times. 


OAL—bituminous and anthracite— 
are major spots in the news this 
month. They represent the “hardest- 
nut-to-crack” according to General Hugh 
5. Johnson, administrator of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, who believes 
that if the coal problem can be solved, 
all the administration’s troubles are over. 
Washington has been teeming with 
coal operators, seeking to adjust their 
differences of opinions and develop a 
“code of fair trade practice.” Coal cen- 
ters have turned themselves into almost 
continuous conference, each conference 
with a weather eye upon Washington 
developments. 
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Rare Metals and Non-Metals 
Division of the American 
Mining Congress 


T A MEETING held at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on June 26, 1933, the Rare Metals 

and Non-Metals Division of The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress was authorized. 
Chas. H. Segerstrom, president, Nevada- 
Massachusetts Co., Inc., of Sonora,Calif., 
was elected chairman. 


The purpose of the Division was out- 
lined as follows: 


“There is a large group of min- 
erals, each an important industry, 
but not sufficiently large in itself 
to ask for separate and special 
consideration by the administra- 
tion. It is proposed, therefore, 
that each of these groups shall or- 
ganize completely within them- 
selves for the development of codes 
but that in their approach to 
General Johnson’s organization 
they shall work through the pro- 
posed Rare Metals and Non-Metals 
Division of The American Mining 
Congress, and that an attempt 
shall be made to harmonize all 
matters of inter-related import- 
ance in order that a unity of 
opinion may exist. 

“It is proposed that this Divi- 
sion shall include antimony, baux- 
ite, chromite, fluorspar, graphite, 
kaolin, magnesite, mercury, mica, 
molybdenum, potash, pyrites, tung- 
sten and vanadium. It is obvious 
that each of these groups will have 
a united interest in the following 
matters of national importance: 
(1) The development of fair prac- 
tice codes under the industry bill. 


(2) Proper and adequate tariff 
protection in any realignment of 
our present tariff schedules. (3) 
Just and equitable taxation.” 


After discussion, by-laws were adopted, 
committees appointed and work begun 
upon the various codes. 


The following organization was set up: 


Chairman—Chas. H. Segerstrom, Pres., 
Nevada-Mass. Co., Inc; 1st Vice Chr.— 
H. P. Henderson, Pres., Texas Mng. & 
Smelting Co.; 2nd Vice Chr.—Howard E. 
Perry, Chisos Mining Co.; 3rd Vice Chr. 


—Marx Hirsch, Pres., Molybdenum 
Corpn. of America. 
Directors: Antimony—H. P. Hender- 


son, Texas Mng. & Smelting Co.; Molyb-~ 


denum — Marx Hirsch, Molybdenum 
Corpn. of America; Pyrites — Wm. 
Young Westervelt, Ducktown Chem. & 
Iron Co.; Mercury—H. W. Gould, of H. 
W. Gould Co., San Francisco; Tungsten 
—Chas. H. Segerstrom, Nevada-Mass. 
Co., Inc.; Fluorspar—R. C. Allen, Rosi- 
clare Lead & Fluorspar Co.; Chromite— 
H. W. Gould, of H. W. Gould & Co., San 
Francisco; Magnesite — Roy Bishop, 
Northwestern Magnesite Co. 
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dE 14th ANNUAL MEETING of 

the National Coal Association was 
held at Chicago, June 15-16-17. C. E. 
Bockus, president, Clinchfield Coal Cor- 
poration, and for several years past 
president of the Association, was re- 
elected to that office. Other officers were 
Harry L. Gandy, president, Sheridan- 
Wyoming Coal Co.; Chas. O’Neill, vice 
president, Peale, Peacock & Kerr; C. W. 
Watson, receiver, Elk Horn Coal Corpn.; 
treasurer, W. D. Ord; executive secre- 
tary, C. B. Huntress, and assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer, C. C. Crowe, were re- 
elected. The following were elected to 
the directorate: 


District DIRECTORS 
One Year Term 


O. L. Alexander, president, Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., Inc., New York City; C. E. 
Bockus, president, Clinchfield Coal 
Corp., New York City; Geo. C. East- 
wood, vice president, Consolidated Coal 
Co., Saginaw, Mich.; Wm. Emery, Jr., 
president, Cambridge Collieries Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. D. Francis, vice 
president, Island Creek Coal Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Harry L. Gandy, presi- 
dent, Sheridan-Wyoming Coal Co., Kleen- 
burn, Wyo.; C. G. Hall, gen. mgr., Walter 
Bledsoe & Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; Robert 
E. Lee, president, Consolidated Indiana 
Coal Co., Chicago, Ill.; L. C. Madeira, 
III., asst. to president, Madeira, Hill & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fred S. McCon- 
nell, vice president, Enos Coal Mining 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; C. A. Owen, presi- 
dent, Imperial Coal Corp., New York 
City; C. F. Richardson, president, West 
Kentucky Coal Co., Sturgis, Ky.; C. F. 
Spencer, president, Pittsburg & Midway 
Coal Mining Co., Pittsburg, Kansas; 
S. L. Yerkes, president, Grider Coal 
Sales Agency, Birmingham, Ala. 


Two Year Term 


J. E. Butler, gen. mgr., Stearns Coal & 
Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky.; B. M. Clark, 
president, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Indiana, Pa.; J. Cunningham 
president, Crummies Creek Coal Co., 
Crummies, Ky.; C. C. Dickinson, presi- 
dent, Dickinson Fuel Co.. Charleston, W. 
Va.; C. W. Gibbs, gen. mgr., Harwick 
Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. L. 
Ireland, Jr., vice president, Hanna Coal 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Douglas Millard. 
vice president, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
Denver, Colo.; James B. Smith, presi- 
dent, Spring Canyon Coal Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Grant Stauffer, president 
Majestic Coal Mining Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; A. B. Stewart, president, Davis 
Coal & Coke Co., Baltimore, Md.; J. P. 
Williams, Jr., president, Koppers Coa! 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Geo. J. L. Wulff, 
president, Western Coal & Mining Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DIRECTORS AT LARGE 


The following directors at large, named 
by the Committee on Nominations and 
Elections, were duly elected at the fore 
noon session on June 16: 

J. G. Bradley, president, Elk River 
Coal & Lumber Co., Dundon, W. Va.; Ira 
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Clemens, president, Commercial Fuel Co.. 
Pittsburg, Kansas; John C. Cosgrove, 
president, West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Corp., Johnstown, Pa.; W. H. Cunning- 
ham, Chicago, Ill.; L. T. Dee, vice presi- 
dent, Lion Coal Corp., Ogden, Utah; 
Michael Gallagher, president, North- 
western Mining & Exchange Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; . Knode, president 
Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Philadelphia 
Pa.; J. D. A. Morrow, president, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles 
O’Neill, vice president, Peale, Peacock & 
Kerr, Inc., New York City; W. D. Ord. 
president, Empire Coal & Coke Co., 
Landgraff, W. Va.; W. L. Robison, 
president, Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; S. A. Scott, vice 
president, New River Co., Macdonald, W. 
Va.; J. W. Searles; president, Pennsyl- 
vania Coal & Coke Corp., New York 
City; C. W. Watson, receiver, Elk Horn 
Coal Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DireEcToR EX-OFFICIO 


E. C. Mahan, president, Southern Coal 
& Coke Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Papers of special interest were pre- 
sented—one on fuel distribution by G. D. 
Cowin, president, Bell & Zoller Coal & 
Mining Co.; mine safety by Otto Herres, 
assistant manager, United States Fuel 
Co.; and credit protection by W. J. 
Magee, vice president, Carbon Fuel Co. 

Geo. B. Harrington, president, Chi- 
cago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., 
was the local chairman for this meeting, 
and Hugh Morrow, president, Sloss- 
Sheffield Co., acted as toastmaster at the 
annual dinner, where the special speake 
was Melvin Traylor, president, First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

Visitors to the convention made a spe- 
cial trip to the Century of Progress Ex- 
position and the model mine at the 
Museum of Science and Industry. 


HE SMOKELESS operators of West 

Virginia have organized the Smoke- 
less Coal Organization, which represents 
approximately 83 percent of the tonnage 
in the Pocahontas, Tug River, New River 
and Winding Gulf districts. Directors 
elected at the organization meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on June 
22d, were: 

Pocahontas District—John L. Stein- 
bugler, E. C. Page and Harry Faust; 
Tug River District—G. H. Nowlin, Jus- 
tice Collins and T. B. Davis; New 
River—Robert H. Gross, H. G. Caperton 
and A. B. Crichton; Winding Gulf Dis- 
trict—P. H. Snyder, W. A. Richards and 
Major W. P. Tamms, Jr.; At Large— 
Charles E. Dunlap, O. W. Deyerle and 
O. L. Alexander. 

The board immediately convened and 
elected Jchn L. Steinbugler, president, 
William C. Atwater & Co., Inc., presi- 
dent of the new corporation and H. R 
Hawthorne, secretary, Pocahontas Fuel 
Co., Inc., secretary. 

One of the special functions of this 
group will be the development of a code 
under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 


+ 


MODERN MINING PRACTICE 


Air Transport of Mine Equipment, Supplies 
and Personnel 


Digest of Paper by A. Dresel, Engineer, Junkers Flugzeug- 
werke, A. G., Dessau, Germany, in “Engineering and 
Mining Journal,” May, 1933. 


XTENDED USE of aircraft in mining operations and by 

other commercial enterprises conducted in inaccessible 
regions of the earth depends only upon a fuller recognition 
of the many advantages offered by air transportation. De- 
velopment of many of the known, remote mineral deposits of 
the world frequently involves great capital expenditure to 
provide the necessary transportation facilities; in some in- 
stances the cost is sufficiently high to preclude economic 
success of the enterprises. 

The excellent results attained by the Bulolo Gold 
Dredging, Ltd., in New Guinea, demonstrate the successful 
utilization of airplanes for the transportation of large ton- 
nages of freight. This company was confronted with the 
task of treating large deposits of gold-bearing sands near 
Bulolo, at an altitude of about 2,250 ft., and with no con- 
nection with the coast. The nearest port, Lae, 50 miles away 
as the crow flies, is separated from Bulolo by dense, tropical 
forests and a high mountain ridge, the lowest pass of which 
is at an elevation of about 4,000 ft. 

During the 12-month period from April, 1931, to March, 
1932, about a thousand flying trips were made from Lae to 
Bulolo, and a total of 2,500 tons of freight was carried. This 
material included: all parts for two large dredges, totaling 
1,500 tons; all machinery and equipment for a 1,500-kw. 
hydro-electric power plant; tools and machinery for the 
machine shop; vehicles, spare parts; and all provisions re- 
quired for a camp of 1,200 workers. The total cost of 
handling this tonnage, including expenses involved in dis- 
mantling and assembling the material on the flying fields, was 
about $762,000. Estimated cost of building a highway, by 
the use of native labor, including cost of cranes and hoists 
and camps along the road, was $1,200,000. To this amount 
must be added initial cost and upkeep of the rolling stock 
and the expense resulting from loss of time by this slow 


method of transportation through a difficult mountainous 
terrain. 


Compressed-Air Line for Suction Ventilation 


Digest of Article in “Engineering and Mining Journal,” 
May, 1933. 


URING THE DRIVING of a 120-ft. vertical ventilation 

raise to surface at a small mining property at Creede, 
Ariz., the atmosphere became so deficient in oxygen, after 
driving but 30 ft., writes B. A. Birdsey, that the flame of a 
carbide lamp was extinguished when moved 10 ft. up into 
the raise. Moreover, even after blowing out the raise for an 
entire shift with compressed air, the face could be reached 
only with considerable difficulty and hazard; in short, work- 
ing conditions in the raise were intolerable. 

A suitable ventilation fan and an engine to drive it, be- 
sides necessary piping, were not available on the property. 
An adequate method of ventilating the raise was devised, 
however, by using the compressor as an exhauster. This re- 
quired only a few valve changes and extra connections in 
the existing compressed-air line. Work was possible in the 
raise after operating the compressor as an exhauster for an 
hour. A round was then drilled and blasted, and ventilation 


of the raise repeated; and in this manner driving of the raise 
was completed. 
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Mechanization of Coal Mines in Utah 


Digest of Paper by Otto Herres, Jr., Asst. Gen. 
Mgr., United States Fuel Co., at January, 1933, 
meeting, Utah Section, A. I. M. & M. E. 


OBILE LOADING MACHINES handle Utah’s me- 

chanical loading. A little passes over pit car loaders 
and conveyors and the application of scrapers is limited. 
Three companies each load more than 100,000 tons a year 
mechanically, one about 200,000 tons and another about 
300,000 tons. 


Two of the United States Fuel Co. mines have a daily 
capacity of 2,500 tons each. At one mine approximately 75 
percent of the 1932 output was loaded mechanically. In a 
typical underground district the loading unit is composed of 
a combination cutting, shearing and drilling machine of the 
Sullivan CLU type, a coal-loading machine and an Edison 
storage battery gathering locomotive. The district is piped 
with water to every working face, wired throughout with 
250-volt d.c. power from an underground motor-generator 
station, and has also a separate wiring system from the 
mine portal for electric shot firing. The mine is illuminated 
with electric lights and each miner carries an Edison storage 
battery cap lamp of 55 cp. Every man wears a protective 
hat, and the entire mine is rock dusted. 

That mechanization may afford safe mine operation is in- 
dicated by the safety record of the mine. In December, 1932, 
40,000 tons was produced without a lost-time accident, and 
only two lost-time accidents aggregating 16 days have oc- 
curred at the property in mining 150,000 tons. To it and the 
other mines of the United States Fuel Co. a certificate of 
honor was awarded a year ago by the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association for a meritorious safety record. 

From a technical viewpoint mechanization of coal mining 
represents progress. The advance is not alone in mechanical 
loading but in electric haulage, use of explosives, mechani- 
cal sizing and cleaning of coal and safer mining practice. 
It means less drudgery underground. Although mechaniza- 
tion has lowered costs, the reduction has not been at the 
expense of wages. Wages today in the mechanized mines 
are greater than 15 or 20 years ago when coal was produced 
at corresponding costs or for a comparable realization, and 
living standards at the mines are much higher. 

Lowering the cost and improving the quality of a product 
that is indispensable to modern civilization should prove 
effective toward extending its use. For this reason, further 
mechanization of ccal mining is probably destined to play 
an important part in the future industrial development of 
the country and in the comfort and well-being of its people. 


Colloidal Fuel 


Digest of Article in “The Colliery Guardian,” 
April 7, 1933 


IR PERCY BATES, presiding at the annual meeting of 

the Cunard Steamship Co., on Wednesday, referred to 
the experiment of burning coal and oil in combination carried 
out in the Scythia. It was in their own laboratory that the 
basic factors were discovered and applied. Large-scale tests 
confirmed the finding of the laboratory, and, in order to make 
a test under actual sea-going conditions about 150 tons of 
fuel were manufactured. This was shipped in the Scythia 
at Liverpool and burned in one of the boilers of the vessel 
during a voyage to New York. No difficulty whatever was 
experienced in storing, handling, or burning, and the fuel 
was dealt with through the ordinary oil fuel equipment. The 
steam-raising properties of the (Continued on page 17) 
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PERSONALS 


STEPHEN BIRCH, president, Kennecott Copper Company, 
was elected chairman of the board and of the executive com- 
mittee, at the company’s annual meeting. E. T. Stannard, 
vice president, was elected president. 


Harvey S. Mupp, of Los Angeles, is in Europe where he 
will remain until late summer, visiting the operations of the 
Cyprus Mines Corporation, of which company he is president. 


ARTHUR NOTMAN has been appointed to serve on the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council of the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. 


C. E. Bockus, Clinchfield Coal Corporation, was re-elected 
president, the National Coal Association, at the annual 
meeting. 


E. J. NEWBAKER, vice president, Berwind White Coal Min- 
ing Company, recently was in Bermuda. 


REAMY Joyce, formerly of Joyce-Watkins Company, now 
associated with the Wood Perserving Unit of the Koppers 
Company, has opened offices at 102 Front Street, Marietta, 
Ohio. 


Rex MarrTINn, well known to coal mining circles, and form- 
erly connected with the Link Belt Company, Chicago, and 
more recently secretary of Representative Keller, of Illinois, 
has been appointed Assistant Director of Aeronautics. Mr. 
Martin has written several books on civil aviation, and is 
himself an experienced aviator with war service. 


V. P. GEFFINE, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was in Washington during the month. 


CLEVELAND E. Dopce, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City, was in Washington in June conferring with gov- 
ernment officials on matters of interest to his company in 
relation to the Industrial Recovery Act. 


PAavuL WErtr, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Company, and 
W. J. Jenkins, Consolidated Coal Company of St. Louis, both 
directors of The American Mining Congress, were in Wash- 
ington early in the month, conferring with officials of that 
organization. 


Lars CARLSON, Secretary-Treasurer, Montana Mines Cor- 
poration, from Helena, Montana, has recently been in the 
East on official business for his company, which, he advises, 
will re-open operations again in the very near future. Our 
readers may recall that one of the plants of this company 
was described in THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL columns of 
August, 1931. An extended article on silver, prepared by 
Mr. Carlson, has recently been published in the Montana 
Record Herald. 


W. J. RicHarps, for many years head of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Company, now supervising the 
operations of several coal mining companies in the southern 
district, is a frequent Washington visitor. 


JOHN MARKLE, E.M., Lafayette 1880, the donor of the 
John Markle Mining Engineering Hall, had conferred upon 
him January 17, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
the Trustees of the College. The ceremonies were conducted 
in Dr. Markle’s residence in New York in the presence of a 
group of college officials and friends. This is the second 
honor of this kind recently received by Dr. Markle, he having 
had conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Science by 
Franklin and Marshall College in 1929. 

Among the other honors Dr. Markle has received are the 
gold medal of the Pennsylvania Society of New York for dis- 
tinguished achievement in 1927 and the Medal of Honor of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers in 1930. 
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JOHN C. COSGROVE was elected chairman for the coming 
year of the Committee of Ten, representing the Coal and 
Heating Industries. 


E. C. SEARLES, formerly with Crear, Clinch & Co., has been 
elected vice president, Cosgrove & Company. 


E. J. BERWIND, chairman of the board of Berwind White 
Coal Mining Company, celebrated his 85th birthday on 
June 17. 


S. A. TAYLOR, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, past presi- 
dent of The American Mining Congress, and the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, is in Mexico on professional 
business. 


Moron! HEINER, president of the Utah Fuel Company, is 
recovering from an appendicitis operation. 


Otto HERRES, assistant general manager of the United 
States Fuel Company, attended the annual convention of the 
National Coal Association June 15 to 17. At the convention 
Mr. Herres gave a paper on “Safety Measures in Coal Mines.” 


CHARLES H. SEGERSTROM, president, Nevada Massachusetts 
Company, Sonora, Calif., has returned to his home after 
spending several weeks in Washington and New York. While 
in the east he was elected chairman of the newly-created 
Rare Metals and Non-Metals Division of the American Min- 
ing Congress, under which these groups will function in rela- 
tion to the National Recovery Act. 


WILLIAM YOUNG WESTERVELT, well-known consulting engi- 
neer, and president of the Ducktown Chemical & Iron Com- 
pany, attended the Washington conferences on the Recovery 
Bill, and was selected as chairman of the Pyrites group to 
serve with the American Mining Congress. 


CHARLES M. MODERWELL, of Chicago, for many years 
closely associated with the coal industry of Illinois, was in 
Washington on June 28. 


H. W. GouLp has returned to San Francisco, Calif., after 
an extended Eastern trip. 


WILLIAM LEACH, president of the Wolf Tongue Mining 
Company, Boulder, Colo., with Mrs. Leach, attended the In- 
dustry Hearings under the Recovery Act, and attended the 
Century of Progress Exposition. 


Guy C. RIDDELL, consulting engineer of New York, has 
gone to England, Germany, and Russia on professional duties. 


PHILIP D. WILSON has been examining gold properties in 
Spanish Honduras. 


LUCIEN EATON, consulting engineer, has returned to his 
home in Massachusetts, after a visit to the west coast. 


P. C. THoMAS, of the Koppers Coal Company, Pittsburgh, 
has been in Washington frequently in relation to the devel- 
opment of the bituminous “code of ethics.” 


M. D. Coorer, Hillman Coal & Coke Company, has been 
elected chairman of the Mineral Industries Section of the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


Ray W. Arms, of Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, 
has been in Arizona several months developing a system for 
reclaiming and milling the dumps at Congress, Arizona. 
Victor Rakowsky, Joplin, Mo., mining man, is president of 
the company. 


JOHN T. RYAN, vice president, Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, and chairman of the Manufacturing Section, Coal 
Division, The American Mining Congress, was in Washington 
June 27, conferring with officials of the organization. 


: 


HAVE YOU HEARD? 


THE U. S. BuREAuU oF MINEs is discontinuing the Holmes 
Safety Chapter Notes, beginning with the fiscal year July, 
1933. This method of spreading the doctrine of Safety is 
discontinued because of curtailment in appropriations. It is 
hoped that some other method of financing may be found, and 
that the good work may be continued. 


DURING THE FIRST four and one-half months of 1933, there 
were no major coal mine disasters. In the same period in 
1932 two major disasters occured, resulting in the loss of 
44 lives. 


THE TEXAS STATE LEGISLATURE has favorably reported a 
bill suspending the anti-trust laws of that state. The Gov- 
ernor is strongly behind the bill, which is designed to fit into 
President Roosevelt’s rehabilitation program. 


PRESIDENT of Amalgamated Clothing Workers, following 
conferences with trade union, states that the unions will ask 
for 30-hour week, unemployment insurance, and a schedule 
of minimum wages, under the provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


A FARM, comprising 200 acres, valued at $40,000 has been 
presented to the Lincoln Memorial University of Tennessee, 
by Henry Ford. It is understood that the land will be used, 
in part, for experiments in developing rubber from goldenrod. 


UNITED STATES CusTtoMS CouRT has ruled against the 
special tariff of $2 a ton to be collected on coal imported 
from Great Britain and Germany, as discriminatory and in 
violation of most favored nation treaties with exporting 
countries. 


ACCORDING to press dispatches, the Chinese government 
will send representatives to Nevada and Mexico, to investi- 
gate silver-producing conditions, with a view to exchanging 
opinions on silver questions as a basis for economic coop- 
eration. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR, Frances Perkins, is said to believe 
that a single minimum wage for industry is feasible under 
the Industrial Recovery Act, and the rate of $4.00 a day has 
been spoken of as the base wage. Miss Perkins is said to 
believe that the cost of living between urban and rural com- 
munities are not so large as generally believed. 


THE CONCESSIONS granted labor under the Industrial Re- 
covery Act are reported to have developed powerful opposi- 
tion, particularly among the southern mill owners. 


SPEAKER of the House of Representatives, Rainey, of Illi- 
nois, will urge a new tax law, based on gross income. Says 
that sentiment is violently against a system “under which a 
man can build a $2,000,000 yacht, and pay no income tax.” 


THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT has issued an order on the 
embargo on the exportation, through the mails, of gold coins, 
bullion and dust. The order includes gold certificates, gold 
alloys specially prepared for uses in trade professions or art. 


IT IS ESTIMATED that the cost of the World Economic Con- 
ference will be $4,000,000. It is expected that the American 
delegation will spend at least $1,000,000. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS reports the 
possibility of shutdown of many manufacturing plants to 
avoid operation under the labor sections of the Industrial 
Recovery Act, which provision this association determinedly 
opposed before the enactment of the bill. 


A 5 PERCENT FEDERAL TAX on all corporation dividends, as 
provided in the Industrial Recovery Act, is now effective. An 
excise tax of one-tenth of one percent of the net worth of 


-corporation capital stock went into force on June 30. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT reminds both labor and capital that 
the public must be safeguarded against abuses that led to 
the passage of the anti-trust laws, which have been nullified 
by the Industrial Recovery Act. Price-fixing and wages 
must, in the future, be controlled and monopolies curbed, if 
the Act is to assist business. 


A NEW LABOR UNION—“The United Labor Congress’— 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor has invited 
all iron and steel workers to become members of the Federal 
Labor Union. The new union calls for the setting up of non- 
company unions alongside the company unions recently or- 
ganized by the leading steel interests, and seeks to organize 
all skilled and unskilled workers in steel making and fabri- 
cating plants, with one chapter for each plant. 


IT HAS BEEN stated that anthracite mine workers will ask 
for a substantial increase in their minimum wage rate for 
all men employed in and around the mines, if their present 
contract is opened through operation under the Recovery 
bill. Present rate for 8-hour day is $4.62. 


ACCORDING TO HAROLD L. IckEs, Secretary of the Interior, 
there remain approximately 173,000,000 acres of land be- 
longing to the public domain which are unappropriated and 
unreserved, and thousands of additional acres that have been 
withdrawn or reserved for classification. He asserts that 
this constituted a “vast empire over which there is no ade- 
quate supervision or regulation, and which is rapidly becom- 
ing no-man’s-land through erosion.” 


SENATOR KEY PITTMAN, of Nevada, has introduced a reso- 
lution at the World Economic Conference, which, if accepted, 
would, in effect, remonitize silver. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y., has ad- 
vanced the pay of its employes 5 percent, effective imme- 
diately. The ruling effects 2,300 workers. 


ACCORDING to a recent compilation of the activities of the 
45 states whose Legislatures have been in session this year, 
it is stated that 35 states increased taxes, either by adding 
new levies or increasing old ones. It is estimated that these 
new taxes will amount to more than $250,000,000. 


AMONG THOSE ELECTED to the directorate of the American 
Zine Institute, at its annual meeting, were: C. F. Dyke, J. O. 
Elton, Howard I. Young, Stanley Easton, and Julius W. 
Hegeler. 


HowarD N. EAVENSON, Consulting Engineer, of Pitts- 
burgh, is being considered for the position of Industrial 
Adept, under Hugh L. Johnson, Administrator of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, in the law as applied to 
the coal industry. 


DIRECTORS ELECTED by the National Coal Association at its 
annual meeting include Harry L. Gandy, Charles O’Neill, 
C. W. Watson, and W. D. Ord. 


EFFECTIVE JULY 1st, Mr. William H. Lesser became asso- 
ciated with James H. Pierce & Company, Consulting Man- 
agement Engineers of Scranton, Pa, as electrical-mechanica’' 
engineer. Mr. Lesser was formerly chief mechanical engi- 
neer for the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company 
later mechanical and electrical engineer for the Madeira-Hill 
interests, and for the past several years has been combustion 
engineer for the Penn Anthracite Mining Company in connec- 
tion with their coal sales. 
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MODERN MINING EQUIPMENT 


OPPERS-RHEOLAVEUR Company 
announce that they have recently 
closed with the Sherman Coal Corpora- 
tion, Pottsville, for the construction of a 
complete head house and breaker at their 
new Indian Head property near Fremont, 
Pa. This plant will have a capacity to 
produce 1,200 tons per eight-hour day of 
anthracite coal ranging in size from egg 
to No. 2 barlev. inclusive. The washing 
equipment will include a sealed discharge 
unit of our self-contained type which we 
have recently developed, and also a free 
discharge unit for the complete cleaning 
of rice, barley, and No. 2 barley sizes. 
It is expected that the plant will be 
placed in operation by September 1, 1933. 


HE SULLIVAN Machinery Company 

offers a heavy duty, slow speed, 
single drum electric hoist, known as the 
“CHE-5.” This hoist was designed pri- 
marily to take the place of electric loco- 
motives in hauling trips of mine cars 
slowly past a loading point, in order to 
leave the locomotive free for other work. 
The hoist is able to do this work much 
more efficiently than the locomotive. It 
also lends itself to many other uses about 
the mine; and where conveyor or scraper 
loading is used, these slow speed, car 
pulling hoists are a very necessary part 
of the equipment. 

Further information may be obtained 
through Sullivan Machinery Company, 
400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Il. 


HE ATLAS Accordion Fold is a new 
packing for individual electric blast- 
ing caps recently announced by the Atlas 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. This 
tube package offers new features of con- 
venience in handling and use as well as 


added safety features. The cap itself is’ 


the insulated match head type developed 
by this firm. In the new package the 
wires are folded accordion-wise and the 
folds are laid around the blasting cap 
to protect and cushion it on all sides. 
This gives extraordinary resistance to 
external shock. The assembly is placed 
in a round paper tube. In use the paper 
tube is broken and the neatly folded 
wires may be instantly pulled out with- 
out danger of kink or snarl. The entire 
packing is so made that the right way 
is the easy way to use the Accordion 
Fold. This is another development in 
safety and convenience for users of elec- 
tric blasting caps. 


NEW LINE of distinctive rheo- 

stats are described in an illustrated 
four-page leaflet issued by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The rheostats are available for 
starting and speed regulating duty in a 
complete line of ratings, for series, shunt 
or compound-wound d. c. motors in non- 
reversing service. They are especially 
economical and convenient for operating 
fans, blowers, pumps, machine tools and 
other applications. 
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HE ACCOMPANYING PHOTO- 

GRAPH shows Dr. L. E. Young, vice 
president in charge of operations, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company, viewing a model 
of the mine haulage way exhibited at the 
American Mining Congress Convention at 
the Wm. Penn Hotel. The electric eye 
control is being described by Mr. G. E. 
Stoltz, manager, mining and metal work- 
ing electrification, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. 


Patterned from an actual installation 
of a photo-electric mine door control at 
the Nemacolin mines of the Buckeye Coal 
Company, this miniature model employs 
standard photo-trollers for the mine door 
operation. As the model mine locomo- 
tive approaches the mine door, it inter- 
cepts a light beam initiating the control 
operation which opens the door. After 
the train has passed, another light source 
on the opposite side casts its beam on a 
photo-tube motivating the controls for 
closing the door. The system, although 
not as complete as the actual installation, 
is so interlocked that the operations can 
not take place in any manner other than 
their determined sequence. The light 
beams are projected at an angle with the 
track in such a manner that the light 
will not shine between the cars. 

With a Westinghouse control of this 
kind, coal transportation underground 
need no longer wait on the opening and 
closing of mine doors. The train does 
not have to slow down. Increased haul- 
age speeds can be maintained and ac- 
celerating power is saved. 


HE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 

of the Caldwell-Moore plant of Link- 
Belt Company, Chicago, has been moved 
to the company’s Pershing Road plant at 
300 W. Pershing Road, Chicago, thus 
combining all purchasing for the two 
plants, under the supervision of Henry 
M. Coen, purchasing agent. 


NEW SINGLE-PHASE, fractional 

horsepower motor, specially de- 
signed for driving small water pumps, 
has been developed by the General Elec- 
tric Company. 
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R OBERTS & SCHAEFER Company 
announces the following: The C. P. 
Calloway Coal Company, Cepece, W. Va., 
has contracted for Menzies hydro separa- 
tor coal washing equipment for cleaning 
nut coal, capacity 50 tons per hour, to 
be completed in 30 days. 

The Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Daw- 
son, N. Mex., has contracted for Menzies 
hydro separator coal washing equipment 
for cleaning nut coal, capacity 90 tons 
per hour, to be completed in 60 days. 


HE ENTIRE BUSINESS and assets 
of the Audubon Wire Cloth Company, 
Inc., wire cloth and wire products manu- 
facturers of Audubon, N. J., were ac- 
quired by the Manganese Steel Forge 
> of Philadelphia, on May 1, 


The business will be conducted by the 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corporation, a new 
organization and wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Manganese Steel Forge Company. 
The officers of the new corporation are: 

L. W. Jones, president. 

L. W. Jones, Jr. vice president 
and treasurer. 

A. W. Zackey, secretary. 

The heavy wire cloth and wire drawing 
departments of the Manganese Steel 
Forge Company, now producers of ROL- 
MAN manganese steel screens, will aug- 
ment the Audubon Wire Cloth Corpora- 
tion’s facilities. A comprehensive plan 
of modernization and expansion is al- 
ready under way involving considerable 
new equipment. 


XWELDING for General Main- 

tenance,” published by The Linde 
Air Products Company, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y., describes the 
use of the oxy-acetylene process of weld- 
ing and cutting in reclamation of broken 
and worn machine parts, alteration, fabri- 
cation and installation of equipment. 
Among the various plant equipment cov- 
ered are piping, tanks and containers, 
machine elements, engine and pump 
parts, frames and conveying equipment. 
Repair of worn parts by bronze-surfac- 


ing and hard-surfacing is given special‘ 


consideration. Among the many illus- 
trations is a chart giving 13 simple tests 
for identifying the more common metals. 


1469-C on Newhouse 
crushers, is announced by Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. This new bulletin shows a 
revised table of capacities and describes 
the new and improved type dust seal de- 
veloped for use on Allis-Chalmers gyra- 
tory crushers. Newhouse crushers are 
used mainly for secondary reduction in 
crushed stone, sand and gravel, mining 
and chemical plants. 


HE VISITORS to the Hall of Science 

at “A Century of Progress” will 
be able to see among the exhibits, a 
large model in three dimensions depict- 
ing the industrial plants and activities 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion. The model is animated and skill- 
fully lighted to show scenes of both night 
and day activity. 
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Anthracite 


7. OF ACCIDENT frequency and 
of accident severity in the anthra- 
cite mines of Pennsylvania are shown in 
the following table: 


ORTY-FIVE ITEMS of household 
heating equipment are included in 
Bulletin 10A issued by the laboratories 
of the Anthracite Institute, which lists 
apparatus that has undergone tests in 
laboratory and field, and has the official 


Accident fre- Accident 
quency per severity 
Tonnage No. of Time 1,000,000 per 1,000 
Year mined compensable lost tons mined tons mined 
(thousands) accidents (days) (accidents) (days lost) 
49,350 9,671 2,879,490 160.00 58.35 
baer 59,646 13,979 rt 15 1, 179 234.37 69.60 
69,385 15,488 4,167,723 223.22 59.63 
73,828 15,727 4,328,682 213.02 58.74 
75,348 14,427 4,148,422 191.47 55.06 
80,096 13,384 4,572,839 167.09 57.09 
84,437 9,755 3,489,875 115.53 41.33 
61,817 12,838 4,226,047 207.68 68.36 
87,927 14,269 4,070,252 162.28 46.29 
93,339 13,685 146.62 
g 54,683 18,776 161.60 
88,092 9,263 105.51 
98,826 10,284 104.06 
99,612 7,121 71.49 
87,578 9,904 ° 113.09 
* Data are not available separately for the anthracite and bituminous mines. 
“Fatal compensable accidents in approval of the American Anthracite 


anthracite mines during 1932 were the 
lowest since 1916, and non-fatal com- 
pensable accidents were less than in any 
year since 1926. Compensation awards 
in 1932 were approved in 285 fatal and 
9,388 non-fatal accident cases in the 
anthracite mining industry as compared 
with 474 fatal and 13,505 non-fatal acci- 
dents in 1931, a decrease of 40 percent in 
fatalities and 30.5 percent in non-fatal 


injuries.”—Jos. A. Holmes Safety Asso- 
ciation. 


operators for use with American hard 
coal. The approved equipment ranges 
from boilers and automatic stokers to 
thermostatic temperature controls. The 
Anthracite Institute, whose operator 
membership embraces 96 percent of 
American Anthracite tonnage, works in 
close harmony with the United States 
Bureau of Standards in an effort to at- 
tain a high degree of efficiency and econ- 
omy in the use of fuel by maintaining 
high standards in the combustion equip- 
ment field. 


Grade 869 


A brush which combines 
good commutating character- 
istics and ample carrying 
capacity with just enough 
cleaning action to maintain 
a well polished commutator. 

Grade 869 minimizes main- 
tenance expense and affords 
excellent brush life under the 
heavy duty service necessar- 
ily encountered in mine op- 
eration. 

This grade is recommended 
for mine locomotives, both 
standard voltage and battery 
types, and for other motor- 
ized mine equipment. 


COLLOIDAL FUEL 
(Continued from page 13) 


mixture were entirely satisfactory. The 
proportion of coal and oil which had been 
found up to the present to give the best 
result was 40 percent and 60 percent, 
respectively. The Colloidal fuel re- 
maining over from the experiment, which 
had been kept in the Scythia’s tank, was 
recently examined in Liverpool and 
found to be perfectly stable—this after 
a period of over nine months since it was 
prepared. Since the experiment ‘twas 
undertaken the company had made fur- 
ther tests, including one with a by- 
product of coal in oil, and while they 
had not yet carried out any large-scale 
experiment w ith it, the tests so far con- 
firmed their view of the possibilities of 
such a mixture. The results might be 
of national interest, especially in view 
of the position in the coal industry, and 
therefore, the company had placed the 
whole of the data before the Mines De- 
partment. They were now awaiting the 
verdict. 


Correction 


N OUR June issue we carried a photo- 

graph of the Honor Plaque awarded 
at the National Exposition of the Coal 
Division of The American Mining Con- 
gress and in error stated that this trophy 
had been awarded the Union Carbide 
Company. The trophy was awarded to 
the National Carbon Company, which is 
a unit of the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. 


National PYRAMID Brushes 
, NEW DEAL For Heavy Duty Equipment . 


National PYRAMID Heavy Duty Brushes 
are the product of a 3-fold program of development. 


1. A careful study of the performance characteristics required 


in heavy duty service. 


2. Determination of measurable physical characteristics which 
are directly related to these performance characteristics. 


3. Development of heavy duty grades embodying these char- 


acteristics. 


Use National PYRAMID Brushes 
for Maximum Operating Efficiency 
and Minimum Operating Expense 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING INDEX 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co............. Inside front cover 
Ensign-Bickford Co., 4 
Bree. Drilling 18 
Jeffrey Manufacturing 18 
Mott Core Drilling Co... ... 18 
Pennsylvania Drilling 18 
Robinson Ventilating 18 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John 3 


VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


ZELIENOPLE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 


We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all Minerals. 
Up-to-date Equipment. Gasolene, Steam and Electric 
Outfits. Ask us for estimates, 

MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


O. C. Hoffman, Pres. Established 1902 L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 


HOFFMAN: BROS -DRILLING:CO. 


—CONTRACTORS— 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 

Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 

Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


We Look Into the Earth 
By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We prospect Coal and Mineral 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drilling Contractors 
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Belt Type Mother 
CONVEYOR 


(Patents Pending) 


Can be extended to 1,500 feet if necessary— 
using only one power unit. Reversible—sup- 
plies can be carried to room necks on the belt. 
This Jeffrey 52-B Sectional Belt Mother Con- 
veyor, set up in the panel entry, receives coal 
from the various room conveyors and dis- 
charges it into pit cars in the face entry. 


Made for either flat or troughed belt of any 
width up to and including 36”. Ball bearings: 
used throughout. Capacity—up to 200 tons 
per hour. 


The Jeffrey 52-C Sectional Belt is used in 
rooms to take the coal from the face conveyor 
of the 49-G or 49-E type and discharge it into 
an entry conveyor, such as the 52-B. Maxi- 
mum length—500 feet. 30 to 40 tons per hour. 


Write for complete information. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Sales Offices and Service Stations in Principal Cities 
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just seems..... 


certain men in the mining business, as in other indus- 
tries, continue to progress and be the leaders regard- 
less of conditions . . . Leaders—not because of the size 
of their companies—not because they happen to be 
one of the largest producers—not because they may 
have unlimited financial resources. 


as any number of similar reasons may be offered as to 
why some men are always outstanding but in the final 
analysis it can be traced to one thing—and that thing 
is ALERTNESS. Alertness in recognizing instru- 
ments and vehicles that can be utilized to good and 
profitable advantage. 


that is why you will find the Leaders in the mining 
business as active members in The American Mining 
Congress as it offers and gives them the best oppor- 
tunity for keeping ahead. You have the same privilege 
—take advantage of it by sending in your membership 
today—it is only ten dollars per year. 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


439 MUNSEY BUILDING 
W ASHINGTON, D. C. 
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This year 
more than ever before... 


“The one book 


that every 
COAL MAN 


needs!” 


F YOU WORK in a coal mine, no matter what your job 


is, this book will increase your knowledge and make 

you a more valuable mining man. If there is a quicker, 
easier, safer or less costly way of doing your particular 
work, this book will tell you about it. If you are ambitious 
and have an eye to the jobs higher up, it will prepare you 
for them. Or if you already have a G. M. or V. P. after 
your name, it will put on your desk, for ready reference, 
the past year’s record of production trends, developments, 
and economies that every coal executive needs. 


THIS BOOK is not written by any one man. It records the 
combined knowledge and experience of literally dozens of 


America’s most successful coal producers on all phases of 
coal production. 


IT IS accurate, up-to-date, and most emphatically useful. 


HERE ARE a few of the interesting general subjects in- 
cluded: Application of machines to all underground oper- 
ations; Discussion of different types of machines; Statis- 
tics showing tonnage with mechanized loading; Increased 
mining efficiency during the past decade; Indications of 
future trends; and Descriptions of actual operations and 
their production costs. 


IN ADDITION to these, this year’s book will also contain 
the complete group of 1933 Pittsburgh Coal Convention 
papers, an exclusive, copyrighted feature well worth in 
itself the moderate price of the entire book, reduced this 
year to only $2 per copy. 


Check this coupon and mail it in today! 


These 11 main classifications 
and 30 sub-groups indicate the 
vast amount of detailed infor- 
mation available in this book. 
It will contain over 350 pages, 
many charts and _ illustrations, 
and be handsomely bound in 
black and gold. 


Face Preparatory—Coal 
Bits—Blasting 

Loading—Conveyors—Mechanical 
ers—Rock Tunnel 

Haulage—Main Line—Gathering—Mine 
Car Design 

Power— Economies — Steam — Purchased 
vs. Generated 

General—Lubrication—Machine Mainten- 
ance—Fan Economy 

Roof Action—Pillar Recovery—Mine Tim- 
bering 

Surface Preparation—Sizing—Wet and 
Dry Cleaning — Dedusting — Drying 
Washed Coal 

Safety—Accident Prevention—Economies 
—Mechanical Mining 

Utilization—Competitive Fuels 

Welfare—Housing—Unemployed Miners. 

Supervision—Discipline—Budget Control 


Saw—Machine 


Load- 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
439 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me..... copies of your 
1933 Year Book as checked below. I 
shall remit upon receipt of same. 


Single copy, $2 each 
5 or more, $1.50 each........... 
1 Year Book and 1 year’s subscrip- 


tion to THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL, $4.00 
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